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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. back up, with an angle of forty-five degrees, and it 
should then be drawn forward with the point in the 
ground, 

In Europe, the plows have undergone but little 
change for centuries. The plow most generally 
used in France is the old Roman plow. 

In the southern United States, one of the rudest 
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ee of all plows, called the “shovel-plow,” is in general 
', use. It is usually made of a rough-hewn stick for 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|a beam, into which another stick is framed in, upon 
; months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;|the end of which a piece of iron, much resembling 
, to any part of the United States, for three months, if| 4 sharp-pointed shovel, is fastened. Two rough 
; = in advance, six and a-half cents. handles, pinned to the side of the beam, and sup- 
' —_————————t!ported at the proper angle by a wooden support, 


“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 2. 


Let us endeavour to take a rapid view of the im- 
plements of agriculture in common use at the pre- 
sent time—implements which have been described 
as “intended not to bring about new conditions of 
soil, nor to yield new products of any kind, but to 
do with more certainty and cheapness what had 
been done hitherto by employing the rude imple- 
ments of former centuries.”’ 

The object of agriculture is the conversion of 
mineral into organized matter, through the agency 
of the plants which are cultivated. The soil is the 
’ factory in which these changes principally take 
place, and one of the conditions necessary is con- 


with a draft iron, or a piece of bark, in the loop of 
raw-hide at the forward end of the beam, completes 
the tool by which more than half the cotton fields 
of the south are plowed. 

The first great improvements in the construction 
of the plow, took place in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and are principally due to the 
efforts of English mechanics. In 1720, Joseph 
Foljambe, of England, obtained a patent for a plow, 
in which the mouldboard and land-side were of wood, 
sheated with iron plates, the share and coulter being 
of wrought-iron, with steel edges. This plow was 
intended to be worked by one man and two horses, 
and to turn over an acre or an acre and a quarter 
a day. 


we 






7 . , 
> tact with the atmosphere. To effect this, mechani- The first cast-iron mouldboard — find mentioned 
ut cal means are needed to open up and divide the =o invented by James Small, a Scotchman, - 
Bt soil: and in this respect the plow was early found = 40. He oe mop to a ee 
1 to be a more efficient tool than either the spade or|* 7: dae volich se app f a 2 "sdud aa 
i the pick, which are limited to manual labour. Not- ia 1 oa . ee terward added the 
of withstanding the great antiquity and importance of The 6 . a iit Aiea 
e the plow, it being the generally recognized symbol Cl} fe N , aaa on Balin a “Te made by 
ns of agriculture, it has, until within a comparatively tai ved. neh oe > eas ew Jersey, who 
recent period, undergone fewer changes than most b ae hs ggg 7 ad ea combining the mould- 
other implements of such universal use. oe ’ ae ronneetene ®, all — oS a a 
- At the commencement of the present century, the ae a one cea ats adi be ee oot 
«i plow and the harrow were almost the only instru- | °° in _ st *) far . cas ” 4 — — : a 
cy ments used in tillage. Bloomfield, an English poet, |— “OMe Cven alarming that cast-irom poisoned the 
ol. thus describes them : ground, and prevented the growth of crops ; that 
mn. the inventor, after spending a large sum of money, 
8. “The plows move heavily, and strong the soil, gave up the invention in despair. In 1798, Thomas 
ol. And clogging harrows with augmented toil Jefferson wrote a treatise upon the form of the 
ne ' mouldboard, insisting that it should be constructed 
se The old English plow used to be drawn with|upon scientific principles. Other inventors gradu- 
of four horses; and they were needed. It was acum- ally gave their attention to the subject, and by de- 
bersome instrument, mainly adapted to heavy clay grees the various improvements which have made 
soils. In the United States, the plow once most|the plow a nearly perfect implement, were ef.- 
generally in use was known as the old “Carey | fected. 
for Plow.” It had a clumsy wrought-iron share,| “As it is now constructed, the form of the plow 
- wooden land-side and standard, and wooden mould- |js arranged upon strictly mathematical principles, 
ts. board, plated over with a piece of tin, sheet-iron, or| which by its mouldboard raises each slice of earth 
ent old saw-plate, requiring the strength of a man to! from its flat position, through an upright one, and 
ars hold it by the two pins in its upright handles, and lays it over, half inclined on the preceding one. 
se at least double the strength of team now required |The perfect instrument produces the skilful labourer. 
a to do the same work. Then there was another| A good plowman will set up a pole a quarter of a 
of plow, called the “Bar Side Plow,” a flat bar form-| mile distant, and trace a furrow so true up to that 
ici- ing the land-side, with a thick clump of iron like point, that no eye can detect any divergence from 
ate the half of a lance-head for the point, in the top of! absolute straightness.” 
oo which the coulter was clumsily locked, and a The agriculture of England having at the pre- 






the Chinese use is similar, and the effect is the same | of its picturesque and ancient beauty. Bloomfield 






wooden mouldboard, without any pretensions to|sent attained to a degree of perfection which ad- 
making a fit with the iron part. The plow which} mits of no waste, has deprived the country of much 


as if a man should hold a sharp-pointed shovel,|thus describes the repose of the plowman after he 


had driven his team to the boundary of his fur- 
row: 

“Welcome green headland! firm beneath his feet ; 

Welcome the friendly bank’s refreshing seat ; 

There, warm with toil, his panting horses browse 

Their sheltering canopy of pendent boughs.” 

Gone is the green headland; gone the cowslip 
bank ; gone the pendent boughs. ‘The furrow runs 
up to the extremest point of a vast field without 
hedges. Gone, too, are the green slips between the 
lands of common fields. These adornments of the 
landscape are inconsistent with the demands of a 
population that doubles itself in half a century, 
The labourer has small rest, and the soil has less. 
Under the old busbandry, before the culture of the 
green crops, one-third of the arable land was al- 
ways idle. Two years of grain crop, and one year 
of fallow, was the invariable rule. The land is 
worked differently now. The plow and the culti- 
vator turn up and pulverize the soil, but they do it 
much more effectually than of old. 

We proceed to “Instruments used in the Cultiva- 
tion of Crops.” Mr. Pusey, in his report on the 
agricultural implements of the great English Exhi- 
bition, tells us that “the sower has almost vanished 
from southern England, driven out by a complicated 
machine, the drill, depositing the seed in rows, and 
drawn by several horses.” We miss the sower; 
and the next generation may require a commentary 
upon the many religious and moral images that 
arose out of his primitive occupation. When James 
Montgomery says of the seed of knowledge, “ broad- 
cast it o’er the land,” some may one day ask what 
“broadcast” means. But the drill does not only 
sow the seed; it can also deposit artificial manures 
for the reception of the seed. The bones that were 
thrown upon the dunghill are now crushed. The 
mountains of fertilizing matter that have been aceu- 
mulated through ages on islands of the Pacific, from 
the deposits of birds resting in their flight upon 
rocks of that ocean, and which we call guano, now 
form a great article of commerce. Superphosphate 
of lime, prepared from bones, or from the animal 
remains of geological ages, is another of the pre- 
cious dusts which the drill economizes. There are 
even drills for dropping water combined with super- 
phosphate. “Such,” says Mr. Pusey, “is the elastic 
yet accurate pliability with which, in agriculture, 
mechanism has seconded chemistry.” 

Of instruments for gathering the harvest, the 
most important are the reaping machines. For these 
contrivances, upward of one hundred patents have 
been issued by the Patent Office at Washington, 
and the number sold in the United States during 
‘the past season (1855) has been immense. Indeed, 
without the use of these machines, it would be im- 
'possible in many sections of our country to save the 
\erops, through the want of labourers at the proper 
season. In Great Britain, where the weather is 

most uncertain, they are also invaluable for collect- 
ing and preserving the crops. In addition to the 
reapers, we have mowing machines, capable, when 
actuated by two horses, of cutting an acre in sixty 
minutes, hay rakes for raking, and lastly, machines 
for pitching and spreading the grass when cut. 
Thus the farmer, with such helps, can wait until 
the dew has disappeared from his fields, and long 
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For “ The Friend.” 


William Dewsbury. 


before the sun has mounted to its noon-day height, 
cut and arrange an abundant day’s work. 
Machines for preparing grain for market are ager tite: oo 
among the most important inventions of modern} On the 29th of the 7th Month, 1657, William 
times. Here, indeed, agriculture assumes many of Dewsbury was at a meeting at Lancaster, after) 
the external features of a manufacture. The power) which he pursued his journey into Devonshire, his) 
of steam may be here advantageously applied. In| mind having been strongly impressed with an ap- | 
England, on many of the large farms, there is a) prehension, “as the Lord had let him sce,” that he 
permanent steam-power, and most efficient has it should meet with a storm in that county, or near it, 
been found. On smaller farms, movable steam-en- | which took place at Torrington. There he was ar-| 
gines are often employed, and in some cases the} rested, and under a guard of soldiers was brought 
engine is owned by the community, and the power) before the mayor and other functionaries who had 
rented to those who wish for it. In the United) imbibed the persecuting spirit of the day. “ Some 
States, steam as an adjunct to agricultural labour| of them,” says he, “ were very cruel and wicked 
has not yet been introduced to any considerable ex-| against the truth of God, and did deal very rudely 
tent. hrashing-machines are driven by horse-| with me. In great wrath they took my hat off my 
power, and the machines being movable, the grain} head, and threw it on the ground, and committed 
is often thrashed at once in the field instead of being! me to prison, where I was two nights and near three 
carried into the barn. idays.” He was many times brought before them, 
Rarely, row, can the beautiful description of| and they accused him of being a Jesuit, and a for-| 
Cowper be realized: eigner, and read to him many new laws, threatening 
|to proceed against him as a vagabond ; “in which,’ 
ihe says, “ the Lord reigned over them.” They then 
read to hii the oath of abjuration, the common snare 
Few now wield that ancient instrument. Nor i| With which Friends a - that time ; 7 
the chaff now separated from the corn by the action| “hey told him were — 7 Ry = : say 
of the wind, which was called winnowing, but we| 1 Seana . a ‘amveen 1 4 it ? 4 
have the winnowing-machines, by which four moe ad all id a he a. oe eet. agar 
dred bushels of wheat can at once be taken from| He a a 7 ty me a . * oe ee ae a 
the thrashing-machine, and prepared for market in| on 2 eae 2 ved f ok ; he be 
five hours. At the New York Crystal Palace, eee a Cho ee ” See o a 
1853, a machine was exhibited, which was able not| 2 ne a - . re : — a . 
only to thrash and winnow the wheat, but which cry ae as hi aaa hil nd the “ 
also measured the grain, placed it in bags ready for * “~ th ‘1 wy ns a zm ch a 7 _ i . ol . al 
market, and recorded accurately the quantity mea- north of Kngland, “ to preach the word of eterna 


*P. 4) = ° Y ” 
. . ife through the southern counties, unto Cornwall. 

sured—all by a continuous operation. Contrast | ae “ho » - 
eo ; . . + «1 | And when, in answer tothcir questions, he was “free 
this achievement with the ancient method, still fol-|: 

: ae , - {in the Lord to declare to them how he came to be 
lowed in some eastern countries, of thrashing grain| ~~". ~. Nott 9? 

ee a minister of Christ,” they were cut to the heart, 

by means of the feet of cattle. ’ 


One most interest-| soo : J 
‘ ; : d one of the justices wept, and the clerk said, “ If 
j s th has red the construc _ : ee re ’ 

ing result which has followes pour srr omendh oe |thou hadst spoken this much before, here had not 


: se of improved thrashing and winnowing- : I 
gene ee F . S| been this to have done.” But there was a differ- 





598.) 


“Thump after thump resounds the constant flail 
That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 
Full on the destined ear.” 


machines in the United States, has recently been 


pointed out bya distinguished American agricultu- 
ralist—which is, that since the introduction of these 
machines, some of the choicest varicties of wheat 
have been cultivated, which previously were so diffi- 
cult of separation by hand-thrashing as to be ex-| 
cluded from the best wheat-growing districts of the, 
country. Machines of this character are now in 
existence, which are capable of performing, with the} 
help of a single horse, the labour of fifteen men.| 
Some now urge that if a thrashing-machine will 
perform the labour of fifteen men, that fifteen men 
are thrown out of employnient. But experience!| 
teaches that no such result ever follows; for such 
machines increase the requirement for labour, by| 
increasing the amount of land that can be culti- | 
vated. Some years ago one hundred acres in wheat 
was considered a large field, but there are now 
farmers at the west who have fields of five hundred | 
or one thousand acres. Without machinery, the| 
cultivation of such extensive tracts could not be| 
undertaken; and there is still another proof that} 
these machines have not lessened the demand for| 
labour, and that is, that higher wages have been! 
paid during the last few years, in the agricultural| 
districts, than ever before. 
(To be continued.) 
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Do what good thou canst unknown; and be not} 
vain of what ought rather to be felt than seen.| 


| which failed in them. 


|ence of sentiment among the magistrates, and they 
|interrupted him in attempting to speak further on 
| the subject ; some stormed against him for having 
his hat on, and they sent him again to prison. 
“ Many times,” he says, “ I was brought before them 
to see if they could ensnare me. But in the wisdom 
of God I stood innocent.” Although they made out 
a mittimus to commit him to Exeter jail, they were 
so divided that some of them objected to his going 
there, but the mayor told him he should not see his 
|face any more, until he was before the judge at the | 
inext assize at Excter. “Do with me what thou! 
hast power to do, my innocence will plead for me,” 
replied Dewsbury ; and he was remanded to prison, 
where he lay on the bare floor, remaining there to 
the second day of the eighth Month. “ I was then,” 
he says, “brought before them. My God had 
pleaded my cause, and changed the heart of man, 
The man who said I should 
see his face no more, until I was before the judge at 
Exeter, pulled the mittimus in pieces before my face, 
and said to me, ‘thou art free.’ So did my God 
set me free, out of the hands of unreasonable men, 
according to his promise made to me ; praises to his 
name forever.” “ ‘They overcame by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of their testimony, and they 
loved not their lives unto the death.” 

Before he left Torrington, he addressed a letter to 
the mayor, telling him that he and others had abused 


strangers, to use them so barbarously ? An account 
you must give to the Judge of heaven and earth ;” 
telling them it will be in vain then to say, “ When 
saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee not; inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of these 
my brethren ;”’ and he calls upon them to prize their 
time, and not to slight the day of God’s merey. 

Having thus regained his liberty, he went into 
Somersetshire, and on the fourth was at a large meet- 
ing in that county, and tarried a night in Uchester 
jail with Thomas Salthouse and others who were 
imprisoned there. Nextday he went on to Wiltshire, 
where he had another meeting, and on the eleventh, 
was at one which was thought to be attended by 
two thousand persons; in reference to which he says, 
“my God was mighty in his power, to the glory of 
his name.” He passed on to Bristol, which he 
reached on the 18th, and by a letter from his wife 
to a Friend, it would seem that on the 28th he was 
intending to enter into Wales. By a letter from 
himself we may see how great his exercises and la- 
bours in this district must have been, and that they 
were “ not in vain in the Lord,” his cuide, counsellor 
and helper. “ Our God,” says he, “in many és 
answering the prayers of his people, in bringing 
back again them that have been driven away in the 
hour of temptation, and now is seeking the lost, and 
restoring the seattered of the house of Israel. Many 
in Wales and elsewhere return, with brokenness of 
heart for what they have done against the Lord, 
and his servants ; and God pardonsthem and restores 
them in his mercy. And most of the mectings that 
were scattered, are in the merey of our God esta- 
blished. Many of them owned their condemnation 
openly, for what they had done against the Lord, 
to their shame and his glory, who prospers his work 
in his own hand, and with his outstretched arm 
glorifies his name, to our comfort, whom he hath 
chosen to do his will to his glory, who is worthy : 
blessed be his name forever.” 

It is impossible to ascertain the intenseness of the 
sufferings which Friends, upon whom the care of the 
churches rested, had to endure in a newly-forming 
|society, without organization or discipline, in which 
for a time every one seemed to act as he thought it 
was proper for him to do. Persons believing it to 
be their religious duty, sct out to travel as ministers 
wherever they judged proper. Those who were 
divinely commissioned, while they were kept in hu- 
‘Inility, closely attentive to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, were preserved, and often made remarkably 
instrumental of good to others. But we have many 
instances of the reverse of being in this safe condi- 
tion—and how many more there were of whom we 
have no record, who wounded the cause of Truth, 
and brought deep distress upon the faithful watch- 
men, we cannot now tell. Yetin love to their im- 
mortal souls, they laboured for their recovery out of 
the wiles of the devil. Men were never fond of 
|trouble, and in our time there is a high estimate 
placed upon “our light afilictions,” and a strong 
determination to get out of them, though we may 
have been in part the means of bringing them upon 
ourselves. Lut if we expect in the present state of 
ithe world to be clear of trials, we shall be disap- 
| pointed ; or if we think to devise in our own wisdom, 
a way by which to escape from them, and adopt 
conclusions without the authority of the adorable 
Head, it will land in disappointment and confusion, 
and involve us in new difficulties. The piitience 
and constaney with which faithful men and women 





their commission, and turned against the innocent, 


hore the gainsayings, revilings, provocations, over 


The humble in the day of judgment forgot their | “ whom you wounded as much as you could ; in the and over again repeated, and the loss of their liber- 


good works: Lord, when did we so and so?| 


fear of God consider what you have done. Is this 


ty, prove not only that the Lord is at hand, to keep 


He that does good for good’s sake, seeks nei-| the fruit of your fasting and humbling yourselves,| and to defend his children from the power of the 
ther praise nor reward, though sure of both at|as you say, when you have done, to smite with|enemy, but also that it is only by fhith in Him, and 
jby patient endurance all his time, that he will brivg 


last. 


the fist of wickedness, and instead of entertaining 
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deliverance when the present afflictions have accom- 
plished their‘end. Those who keep here will be 
safe, and will finally hear the salutation of “ well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful in a few things ; 1 will make thee ruler over 
more ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

In the course of his jourucy in the southern coun- 
ties, W. Dewsbury wrote the following epistle dated 
Cornwall, 1657: “ Brethren and sisters in the 
immortal Seed, whom the Lord hath placed in and 
about Plymouth: the Lord in his tender love 
waits to make you a royal priesthood to himself for- 
ever. All watch in the measure of light, believing 
in it, that the spirit of God may arise, to keep your 
minds stayed upon the Lord. There you will find 
the fountain of God's living mercy opened to you 
all, refreshing your souls, and crowning his own 
Sced with dominion, to keep you faithful in his life, 
to praise his name forever and ever. God Almighty 
keep you in unity in the immortal Seed, to serve the 
Lord with one consent, to the finishing of your course 
with joy, to the praise of his name. Even so be it 
with you in the power of the Lord God. Amen! 
—W. D. 

(To be continued.) 
~~ 

No Enthusiast—Rowland Hill’s manner and 
the power of his voice, were almost overwhelming. 
Once, at Wotton, he was completely carried away 
by his feelings, and raising himself to his full stature, 
he exclaimed, “ Because 1 am in earnest, men call me 
an enthusiast ; but I am not; mine are words of 
truth and soberness. When I first came into this 
part of the country I was walking on yonder hill; 
{ saw a gravel pit fall in and bury three human 
beings alive. I lifted up my voice for help so loud 
that I was heard in the town below, at the distance 
of a mile ; help came and rescued two of the suf- 
ferers. No oue called me an enthusiast then; and 
when I see eternal destruction ready to fall upon 
poor sinners, and about to entomb them, irrecover- 
ably in eternal woe, and call aloud on them to escape, 
shall L be called an enthusiast now? No, sinner, 
aim not an enthusiast in so doing ; I call on thee aloud 
to fly for refuge to the hope set before thee in the 
gospel.” 

- +o 





From “Bell on the Hand.” 
(Continued from page 4.) 

Touch is that peculiar sensibility which gives the 
consciousness of the resistance of external matter, 
and makes us acquainted with the hardness, smooth- 
|ness, roughness, size, and form of bodies. It en- 
‘ables us to distinguish what is external from what 
belongs to us; and while it informs us of the geo- 
metrical qualities of bodies, we must refer to this 


number, and of time. 

Presuming that the sense of touch is exercised 
|by means of a complex apparatus—by a combina- 
tion of the consciousness of the action of the mus- 


itouch, we shall, in the first place, examine in what 
\respect the organization resembles that of the other 
senses. 

We have said before that, on the most minute 
|examination of the extremity of a nerve, no appro- 
priate structure can be detected; and that the 
inerves expanded on the organs of sense appear 
‘everywhere the same,—soft, pulpy, prepared for 
impression, and so distributed that the impression 
shall reach them. What is termed the structure 
of the organ of sense, is that apparatus by which 
the external impression is conveyed inwards, and 
by which its force is concentrated on the extremity 
jof the nerve. The mechanism by which those ex- 
ternal organs are suited to their offices, is highly in- 
| teresting ; it serves to show (in a way that is level 
to our comprehension, as most resembling things of 
|human contrivance) the design with which the fa- 
brie is constructed. Thus, the eye is so seated and 
'so formed as to embrace the greatest possible field 
jof vision; we can understand the happy effects of 
|the convexity of the transparent cornea, the influ- 
lence of three humours of various densities acting 
like an achromatic telescope ; we can admire the 
‘precision with which the rays of light are concen- 
itrated on the retina, and the beautiful provision for 
lenlarging or diminishing the pencil of light, in pro- 
| portion to its intensity. But all this explains noth- 
ing, in respect to the perception that is excited in 
the mind by the impulse on the extremity of the nerve. 

In like manner, in the complex apparatus of the 
ear, we see how this organ is formed with refer- 





| 
| 


sense also our judgment of distance, of motion, of 


cles with the sensibility of the proper nerves of 





Condensed Egg.—A process has been devised |ence to a double course of impressions,—as they 
by Thurgar, of the Albion Mills, Norwich, | come through the solids, or the body itself, and as 
for drying egys, so that they will keep good for any | they come through the atmosphere ; we comprehend 
length of time. This is effected by evaporation. The} pow the undulations and vibrations of the air are 
yolk and white of the egg are exposed to a slow heat, | collected and concentrated ; how they are directed, 
and the moisture is thus driven off. The whole 13/ through the intricate passages of the bone, to a fluid 
then reduced to powder and packed up in tins.|in which the nerve of hearing is suspended ; and we 
‘Yhe material is not necessarily kept air-tight, but) see how, at last, that nerve is moved. But we can 
may be freely exposed to the air. The powder 1S comprehend nothing more from the study of the ex- 
used in the ordinary way as eggs are, being mixed | ternal organ of hearing. 

with a little water, and is thus an excellent substi-| The illustration is equally clear in reference to 
tute for milk on long voyages, besides capable of | the organ of smelling, or of taste. There is nothing 
being used for all cooking purposes in the same jin the nerve itself, either of the nose or of the tongue, 
way as the fresh egg. The powder will keep any 


eg f. Wis which can explain why it is susceptible of the par- 
length of time without fear of deterioration—Lou-| ticular impression. For these reasons, we are pre- 


don Paper. pared to expect very little complexity in the organ 


jof touch, and to believe that the peculiarity of the 
Power of Instinct—The sluggish sea turtle} sense consists more in the property which has been 
loves her home. A huge creature of this kind|bestowed on the nerve, than in the mechanical 
was caught by English sailors near the island of| adaptation of the exterior organ. 

Ascension, who burned a name and date into its} he cuticle or epidermis covers the true skin, 
upper shell. On the way to England it fell sick,’ excludes the air, limits the perspiration, and in some 
and from sheer pity it was thrown overboard in| degree regulates the heat of the body. Itisadead 
the English channel. Two years later the same or insensible covering; it guards from contact the 
turtle was captured once more, now quite well, near|true vascular surface of the skin; and in this man- 
its old home, Ascension. What strange and inex- | ner, it often prevents the communication of infee- 
plicable home-siekness carried the slow, heartless | tion. We are most familiar with it as that seart 
creature 4000 miles back through “ the ocean|skin which scales off after fevers, or by the use o! 
where there is no track and high roads ?”—2ud-|the flesh-brush, or by the friction of the clothes; 
nun, for it is continually separating in thin scales, whilst 
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it is as regularly formed anew by the vascular sur- 
face below. ‘The condition of this covering is inti- 
mately connected with the organ of touch. The 
habit of considering things as produced accidentally, 
has induced some anatomists to believe that the 
cuticle is formed by the hardening of the true skin. 
The fact, however, that the cuticle is perfect in the 
new-born infant, and that even then it is thickest 
on the hands and feet, should have shown that, like 
everything in the animal structure, it participates 
in the great design. 

The cuticle is the organ of touch in this respect, 
that is, itis the medium through which the externa 
impression is conveyed to the nerves of touch; and 
the manner in which this is accomplished is not 
without interest. The extremities of the fingers ex- 
hibit all the provisions for the exercise of this sense. 
The nails give support to the fingers; they are 
made broad and shield-like, in order to sustain the 
elastic cushion which forms their extremity; and 
the fulness and elasticity of the ends of the fingers 
adapt them admirably for touch. - 

‘ke cushion on the end of the fingers is a very 
important part of the exterior apparatus. An in- 
genious gentleman has observed that we cannot feel 
the pulse at the wrist with the tongue. It is a very 
remarkable fact, and I apprehend the reason to be, 
not the insensibility of the tongue, but the soft tex- 
ture of it. It is not fitted to convey the peculiar 
impulse, to which the firm and elastic pad of the 
finger is peculiarly suited. Is it not interesting to 
find that we should positively lose one of our inlets 
to knowledge of matter, were the organs of touch 
formed as delicately as the tongue! 

But to return: on a nearer inspection, we see a 
more particular provision in the points of the fingers. 
Wherever the sense of feeling is most exquisite, 
there are minute spiral ridges of cuticle. ‘These 
ridges have, corresponding with them, depressed 
lines on the inner surface of the cuticle; and these 
again give lodgment to a soft pulpy matter, in 
which lie the extremities of the sentient nerves. 
‘There the nerves are sufliciently protected, while 
they are exposed to impressions through the elastic 
cuticle, and thus give the sense of touch. The or- 
ganization is simple, yet it is in strict analogy with 
the other organs of sense. 

Every one must have observed a tendency in the 
cuticle to become thickened and stronger by pressure 
and friction. If the pressure be partial and severe, 
the action of the true skin is too much excited, fluid 
is thrown out, and the cuticle is raised in a blister. 
If it be still partial, but more gradually applied, a 
corn is formed. If, however, the general surface of 
the palms or soles be exposed to pressure, the cuticle 
thickens, until it becomes a defence like a glove or 
ashoe. Now, what is most to be admired in this 
thickening of the cuticle is, that the sense of touch 
is not lost, or indeed diminished, certainly not at all 
in proportion to the protection afforded by the 
thickening of the skin. . 

The thickened cuticle partakes of the structure 
of the hoofs of animals: and we shall now attend 
to the nature of the hoof, as the best possible illus- 
tration of the manner in which the sensibility of the 
skin is in a due degree preserved whilst the surface 
is guarded, 

(To be continued.) 
oe 


True wisdom is to be sought after during the 
tranquillity of peace—since it is not easily dis- 
covered during the hurricanes of affliction. We 
cannot expect to find shelter in a storm, which we 
did not look for while it was calm. 

: Jecuilbind 

He who desires a right temper, loves it; and if 
that love be strong enough, it will actually become 
the wished-for temper. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Notwithstanding the prevalence of the delusion 
respecting what is termed “ Spiritualism,” in some 
parts of our country, we yet believe that the super-| 
stitious dread of ghosts is generally banished from 
all classes of society that have partaken of an ordi- | 
nary education ; nevertheless the following narra-| 
tive, which we believe to be true, may not be without | 
use, by showing the origin in natural causes, of things | 
that at first may appear mysterious, and the folly | 
of giving way to fear because of sights or sounds for 
which we cannot at once account: at all events it| 
may interest some of the readers of “ The Friend.” 

In 1806, there lived at Paris a celebrated man, 
who professed, even to fanaticism, the religion of his 
native country. This was Dr. Bayle, physician in 
ordinary to the Emperor Napoleon. ‘The doctor 
was born in a little village of the lower Alps, called 
Pernet ; and when the duties of his profession per- 
mitted, he abandoned his rich patronage and the 
sumptuous imperial residence, to go and live some 
days with the peasants, his old comrades, under the 
modest roof where he was born. 

The arrival of the doctor was hailed by all the) 
inhabitants of the valley as a happy event. His 
kindred, even to the fifth degree, hastened to see 
him from all parts of the country, each accompanied 
by some invalid, who came to ask health of the 
illustrious physician. 

When this flood of visitors had a little subsided, 
the doctor divided his time into two parts. 
days he devoted to study, the evenings to his friends. | 
One evening the assembly of friends was more nu- | 
merous than usual. Suddenly the door opened, and 
a youth of the village entered. The comer laid 
aside his caban, (that is the name the herdsmen of | 
the lower Alps have always given their mantles,) | 
and saluted with these words—a local formule— 
“God be with you! Good evening, ‘Monsieur le | 
Docteur, and ali the company.” 

“Good evening, Peter,” replid the doctor; “ it| 
seems there is bad weather out of doors.” 





The |jesting, half-earnest, a peasant who till then had re- 
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great spirits fly around the altar many times. They |sensible bone.” He shook the head between his 
even spoke to him in a voice like that of a little clenched hands, and heard nothing. He calculated 
child ; but he could not understand what they said. |its weight, and found ¢hat to be nothing extraordi- 
My father returned trembling to the house, and so/nary. He now felt reassured of the absurdity. He 
much afraid, poor man, that he was deadly pale.|repeated, “I must have been deceived. These 
After that, it was needless to say there were no noises were only in my imagination.” His convie- 
ghosts.” tion, however, was of short duration. The plaintive 
“‘ My poor Margaret,” replied the doctor, “ it is| cries succeeded each other rapidly three times more, 
too late now to convince you of your mistake, and|and doubt became impossible. 1 have said that the 
I shall not undertake it. But, without offence to|doctor was superstitious, and now, under the influ- 
your father, I tell these young people that the poor |ence of a vague terror, he was incapable of reason- 
dear man drank more than one cup when he fancied | ing and seeking out the natural causes of this strange 
he saw all that he related to you, and I am very/noise. He reproached himself for his pride in the 
sure that it was spirits of wine rather than ghostly | presence of his friends. He thought this might be 
spirits, which made him turn so pale.” a miracle to humble his vanity. His forehead was 
“ What do you say, then?” replied the old woman, |covered with sweat, his legs trembled, and it seem- 
angrily. “ Dare you this evening go alone and with-|ed to him that he was nailed tothe place and could 
out a light, to walk to the church ?” not walk a step. At last he returned to the house, 
“T will go, certainly ; why should I not? There |The door was opened. His friends were waiting for 
are no thieves in the country. What should I/him. THe entered. At his appearance the silent 
fear.” assembly trembled. He was deadly pale, and his 
“ Ghosts, doctor, ghosts !” cried the old woman. | fixed look had something frightful in it. When he 
“ Tt is impossible that it can be agreeable to encoun- | was in the middle of the room he laid down the 
ter a ghost. My poor father—heaven rest his soul|skull. At the same moment, a double ery was heard 
—was like you.” \from it, and the doctor fell fainting. His friends 
“ Let me go,” cried the doctor impatiently ; “ I/now became terrified. The old bell-ringer alone 
see that to convince you one must act. Only tell|remained unmoved, and came forward to the aid of 
me what you wish me to bring back to prove that/M. Bayle, who was slowly recovering. His first 
[ have been in the church.”’ words were— 
“ Oh, a very little thing,” said, in a tone half-| “The head !” 
“ Tt is there.” 
mained silent, and who was no other than the bell-|  “ Have you heard that noise ?” 
ringer of the village. “ Here is the key of the} “Certainly.” 
church. Open the door, go straight to the main} “ What, then, is there in the skull?” murmured 
altar, which is opposite to the door, and pass behind | M. Bayle. 
it. In groping about with your hands, you willfind| “ Probably a nest of bats. There has been one 
a hole ; at the bottom of that hole there is a human |in it every year,” responded the old bell-ringer. 
skull. They say doctors have no fear of such things.| M. Bayle rallied ; but the villagers dared not ap- 
If you will bring that skull, we shall indeed see that|proach. He took the skull into his hands, and 
you have been in the church.” thrusting his fingers into the occipital opening, he 
“ Certainly, I will bring it, and perhaps a good |drew out some fragments of straw and old linen 
cold besides, to cure you all of two evils of which |rags; it was the nest of two young bats, which 


“So bad,” answered Peter, “ that—without of-|people rarely get cured—fear and prejudice,” mur-| presently appeared, and being too feeble to fly, fell 


fence to the company—if you had not been here, [| 
should not have come. I should have stayed with 
our sheep. Had it not been you,” added he with | 
some embarrassment, “ I should have been afraid.” 

“ How without me ?” asked Bayle. It seems I 
was too far from you to give you courage.” 

“ The fact is,” replied Peter, “ the night is so dark, 
one can hardly see two steps before one. I came 
almost groping my way. When before the house 
of Master Remusat, I pesceived something like a'| 
light ; one would have said it was a female clothed | 
in white. At first I was frightened ; and then I| 
recollected that you had often explained to us how | 
the lights that the woodchoppers and country people | 
take for ghosts are often produced by rotten wood ; 
so I walked right up toit, and found it was the great 
trunk of a dead tree placed before the door, which 
had frightened me so.” 

“And if you had not approached it boldly,’”| 
said the doctor, “ you would have recounted to| 
your grandchildren, that you had encountered in| 
your youth a ghost before the house of Master Re- | 
musat.” 

“With regard to ghosts, then, doctor, you do not 
believe it true that the dead come back.” 

“ As a Christian and a man of sense, 0; I do not 
believe it. But you, Peter, are you not ashamed to | 
retain a doubt on this subject ?” 

“ Saving your presence, Doctor Bayle,” cried an| 
old woman who was spinning at a wheel in the cor- | 
ner, “ you are wrong to talk in this way to the 
young. My poor father—rest to his soul !—was 
Just like you; be did not believe in ghosts ; but one 





mured the doctor. heavily upon the ground, flapping their little wings. 

He put on a thick cloak, and prepared to set out.| “ Behold the ghost!” said Dr. Bayle. “ Yousee 
As he was upon the door-sill, old Margaret cried |it, my poor friends; yet J, for a moment, even I 
out— was afraid.” 

“Believe me, Monsicur Bayle ; better unsay 
your words than make a bad bargain; remain at 
home.”’ 

Without listening more, he shrugged up his shoul- 
ders and disappeared. The doctor entered the 
church, and had no difficulty in finding the hole 
behind the altar. He plunged his arm into the 
opening, reached the head, drew it towards him, and 
seized it with both hands. At the same moment,| This Friend is understood to have been born on 
it seemed to him that he heard a low and plaintive | Long Island, and to have been a grandson of Henry 
sound. He attributed this to a grating produced | Willis, of whose life we have already given a sketch. 


ccitlladainscintia 
For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


WILLIAM WILLIS. 





'by the bone in contact with the stone. When he \He settled near Salem, West Jersey, and being a 


was in the middle of the church, the same sound |religious man, and faithful to his religious duties, 
was produced more distinctly and painfully than athe was in 1733, appointed an elder. A short me- 
first. ‘It is an owl,” said the doctor to himself,|morial of him ends thus: “He was exemplary in 
and he went out. ‘To shut the door, he laid the/his life and conversation, diligent in attending meet- 
head upon the ground, and when he had turned the |ings for worship and discipline, and of good report 
key in the lock he stooped down. No sooner had |amongst his friends and neighbours, and as our re- 
he taken up the head than he heard the same sound | cords inform us, was buried the 3d of the Fifth 
repeated. This surprised him greatly, but he said | month, 1740.” 

to himself immediately, “ That plaintive sound does 
not proceed from the inert body.” And in walking, 
he listened attentively to the sound of his steps to 
discover the effects of his least movements. Soon 
no doubt remained. Two moans were heard simul- 
taneously ; and this time, he was sure that they 
‘came out of the skull. 


CHRISTOPHER WILLSON. 


Christopher Willson was born in Yorkshire, Old 
fngland, in the year 1690. His parents were 
members of the Church of England, so called, and 
he was jnstructed in its doctrines. When he was 


His science revolted at first young, the family remoyed to Ireland, and settled 








‘against the evidence. “ There must be,” said heto near Waterstown, in the county of West-Meath. 
himself, “ organs to produce these articulate sounds | Christopher was then inclined to vanity, and appears 





night as he entered the church alone, he saw two 


that I hear, and there are no living organs in this in-|to have been very fond of martial music, which he 
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manifested by following the soldiers when he had 
opportunity. The good Spirit was however opera- 
ting on his mind, and having been at a meeting of 
Friends, he was so attracted thereto, that he after- 
wards endeavoured constantly to attend there. It 
was a remarkable circumstance, that although on 
the first day of the week he would follow the soldiers 
to the established place of worship, he would not 
enter therein, but would walk some miles off, to a 
meeting-house of Friends. Keeping diligently to 
meetings, his mind was after a time enlightened 
in respect to spiritual things, and being convinced 
of the doctrines held by Friends, about the time he 
reached maturity he was received into membership 
amongst them. When of age, he felt inclined to 
settle in Pennsylvania, and in 1712 his master—for 
he was then an indentured servant—moving thither, 
Christopher brought a good certificate of member- 
ship with him, which was delivered to Newark 
Monthly Meeting. His master first settled in New 
Garden, Chester county; but after two years re- 
moved a few miles into New Castle county, Dela- 
ware. Christopher was still a member of the same 
monthly meeting, and as he was evidently growing 
in grace, various services were put upon him, and 
he became useful in the church. He married 
about the year 1719. He was by trade a weaver, 
and although he was poor when he began the world, 
yet, in the words of a memorial concerning him, 
“being industrious in the creation, and concerned 
for Truth’s prosperity, the Lord blessed his labours, 
so that he lived comfortably, and maintained his 
family reputably.” 

About the year 1728, he appeared in the ministry. 
At first his appearances were in very few words; 
but he grew in his gift, and his friends say—*his 
ministry was seasonable and savory, being attended 
with a degree of that life that makes glad the 
heritage of God.” 

Christopher Willson bore the “charaeter of a 
peaceable, honest man, among his neighbours,” and 
was “often concerned to restore peace, as occasion 
required, mostly with the desired success.” Thus 
filling up his duty in the church and in the world, 
he was prepared to live to the Lord’s glory and the 
good of his fellow-men, or to die in peace with the 
Lord, and in faith and hope of a happy immor- 
tality. 

When brought low by the disease which termi- 
nated his earthly existence, a Friend inquired of 
him how it was with him. He briefly answered : 
“Tf the messenger of death comes, I see nothing in 
my way.” His memorial says: “Thus, in a re- 
signed, composed frame of mind, he finished his 
course here, the 11th of the Seventh month, 1740, 
in the 50th year of his age.” 


JOAN POTTS. 


Joan Potts, of Germantown, Philadelphia county, 
who deceased about the year 1740, was for many 
years an acceptable minister of the gospel. Her 
communications were brief, but they were, her friends 
say, “well received.” She was “innocent and ex- 
emplary in life and conversation.” 


MARGARET JERMAN, 


Margaret, widow of John Jerman, of Haverford 
Monthly Meeting, was a consistent and worthy mem- 
ber of Religious Society. 


It pleased the Lord,| 


RICHARD OSBORN. 
Of this Friend, an elder of Little Egg-harbour 


meeting, we are informed, his “conversation was 
answerable to his profession;” and also that he 
“was very zealous for Truth’s honour, and was very 
serviceable in the church.” He departed this lite 
Tenth month 10th, 1740. 


THOMAS JERMAN., 


Thomas Jerman, or German, as the name was 
often spelled, was a member of Haverford Monthly 
Meeting, residing in the Valley. He was a minister 
for very many years. He was “exemplary in life 
and conversation, zealous for good order among 
Friends.” He died in “the Twelfth month, 1740, 
and was buried at Friends’ burying-ground in the 
valley.” 

PETER SHOEMAKER. 


Peter Shoemaker, the son of Peter Shoemaker, 
was born at Chriesham, in Germany, about 1670. 
He was the son of believing parents, who bore tes- 
timony to the Truth, by faithfully bearing persecu- 
tion for its sake. Removing with his father to 
Pennsylvania, Peter soon manifested that he, too, 
loved the Truth, by walking consistently therein. 
He was inoffensive in life, diligent in attending 
meetings, and long stood in the station of an elder. 
He deceased towards the close of 1740, and was 
buried at Germantown, near which he lived. 

EVAN LLOYD. 

Evan Lloyd was born in Wales, in the year 
1672 or ’3. He was convinced of the Truth whilst 
in his native country, and being faithful thereto he 
received a gift of the ministry of the gospel. Con- 
cluding to remove to the new world, he brought a 
certificate of membership from Radnorshire, and of 
unity with his ministry, dated Third mo. 8th, 1710. 
He reached Pennsylvania in the autumn of that 
year, and settled at Horsham, within the limits of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. He attended the en- 
suing general meeting of ministers in Philadelphia, 
held First month 3d, 1711, when his certificate was 
read, and “well received.” He was a representative of 
Abington in the Quarterly Meeting of ministers, 
held in the Third month, and thereafter, as long as 
he lived, he appears to have been much employed 
by his friends, being a useful member of the seve- 
ral meetings of discipline he belonged to, as well as 
being a sound and lively minister of the gospel. 
He deceased First month 29th, 1741, aged 68 
years, and was buried at Horsham. 


BEULAH COATES. 


Beulah Jacobs, it is understood, was born in 
Ireland, and removed to Pennsylvania a few years 
after its settlement by Penn. Her parents appear 
to have taken up their abode in Philadelphia, where 
in 1696, she was married to ‘Thomas Coates. She 
was one of the willing-hearted labourers in the 
Lord’s cause, and was much employed in the dis- 
cipline. Soon after it was concluded to set apart a 
few Friends in the different meetings as elders, to 
sit with the ministers, Beulah Coates was appointed 
to that station. Her friends say, she “ was careful 
to evidence by an upright life and conversation, her 
regard for the promotion of the cause of Truth ;— 
being a diligent attender of our religious meetings, 
both for worship and discipline, and was well be- 





For “ The Friend.” 
Plainness. © 

Among the practices which distinguish the faith- 
ful members of the Society of Friends from most 
other professors, is the maintenance of their chris- 
tian testimony against the fashions of the world, in 
their dress, language, and demeanour. The views 
of the Society on these subjects did not originate 
in any desire to adopt a distinctive badge or uni- 
form, or from a spirit of sectarian exclusiveness, 
but from a conviction of the solemn obligation rest- 
ing on the christian, not to be conformed to this 
world. Although the apostles addressed their ex- 
hortations on the subject of dress more particularly 
to women, yet Friends consider that the spirit and 
scope of them are equally applicable to both sexes, 
and preclude the indulgence of those dispositions 
which take delight in the adornment of the person. 
Our Saviour rebuked that disposition which is 
curious and overthoughtful as to what we shall eat, 
and what we shall drink, and wherewithal we 
shall be clothed, esteeming these matters of little 
moment compared with the vast concerns of an 
eternal world. His servants clearly point out 
the kind of apparel which becomes a follower of 
the self-denying Saviour, and in so doing rebuke 
the vain mind, which covets fashion and finery. 
“In like manner also,” says the Apostle Paul, 
“that women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety, not with broid- 
ered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array ; but, 
which becometh women professing godliness, with 
good works.” Similar to this is the injunction of 
the Apostle Peter: “ Whose adorning, let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
lof wearing of gold, and of putting on of apparel ; 
ibut let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
fe and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, 


SS 


of great price: for after this manner in the old 
time, the holy women also, who trusted in God, 


desire to eseape from the restraints of the cross, 
that religion cannot have any necessary connection 
with such trifling matters as dress or language. It 
is true that neither the colour nor cut of a gar- 
ment will make any religious; but if we are to be- 
lieve Paul and Peter, our dress has a very close 
and intimate relation to our religion. Upon the 
authority of a revelation from God, his inspired ser- 
vants prohibit the christian believers from decking 
themselves in gold, and pearls, and costly array, 
and enjoin that their ornaments shall be good works, 
and a meek and quiet spirit, which become those 
who profess godliness. When we consider that true 
religion consists in doing the Divine will, and that 
his will in the matter of dress is thus clearly and 
authoritatively stated, the empty allegation that it 
is a little thing and indifferent, falls to the ground. 
Indeed, it may even be said to be trifling with sacred 
things ; for nothing ean be little or indifferent which 
forms part of the will of our heavenly Father con- 
cerning us; and treating it so, is contemning his 
authority. 

In this day of progress, when literature and sci- 
ence are cultivated with so much avidity and to 
such an extent, and knowledge, with its liberalizing 
jand expanding influences, is rapidly diffusing; old 


adorned themselves.” 
It is a very common observation with those who 


while she was under the dispensation of affliction|loved and esteemed. Departed this life the 29th of! theories and systems of philosophy giving way before 
in the loss of her beloved husband, to commit)the Fourth month, 1741, in good unity with | the light of modern discoveries, there is great dan- 


unto her a gift in the ministry of the gospel. Her 
friends say of her service therein: “She faithfully 
laboured in great tenderness, according to the 
ability given ;” adding, she was “zealous for Truth, 
a well-wisher for the good of all.” She died Tenth 
mo. 6th, 1740. 


Friends.” 
MARGARET BOLTON, 


A valuable elder and useful member of Abing- 


ton Monthly Meeting—deceased sometime in the|*) 


year 1741. 


(To be continued.) 


ger of insensibly sliding into the notion that religion 
too, is to be modified ; and, stripped of its strict and 
'unmodish requirements, is to be modernized into a 
stem more congenial to the lofty aspirations, the 
stubborn will, and the proud heart of unregenerate 
man. The cross of Christ is now, as it ever has 
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been, a stumbling-block to the self-righteous, and 
foolishness to thosé who are wise in their own con- 
ceit and in the wisdom of this world. But the gos- 
pel is unchangeable. The religion of Jesus Christ 
admits of no modification to adapt it to modern im- 
provements, or to the conceits of the refined or the 
intellectual. It deals alike with high and low, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant. All stand on 
equal ground, and all must alike bow to its un- 
yielding, but wise and salutary restraints. 

It is to be feared that some of the members of 
our religious Society, influenced by the seductive 
allurements of ease and prosperity, which so abound 
in our times, are endeavouring to satisfy themselves 
and others, by a course of specious but fallacious 
reasoning, that it is of little consequence, in a re- 
ligious sense, what dress or language we adopt. 
Such views have a very weakening effect on the 
mind, and prepare the way for the rejection of other 
christian testimonies held dear by Friends, and 
often prove one of the first steps in a course which 
leads entirely away from the Society. 

It is a circumstance worthy of serious considera- 
tion, that when the minds of individuals are brought 
under religious concern for their own salvation, and 
yield themselves unreservedly to the work of the 
Holy Spirit, they find themselves drawn by powerful 
conviction into the observance of these testimonies. 
‘This has been the case with many who were not born 
members of the Society, as well as with those who 
were, but had not been educated in plainness; both 
having found it required of them, early in their 
religious career, to take up their cross and follow 
their Redeemer in these things. 

It is equally worthy of notice, that some of our 
members who have slighted these precious testimo- 
nies, when they have come to lie on a dying bed, 
have deeply mourned their conformity to the world, 


while there is not one instance where any, at such|i 


a time, have regretted their strict adherence to 
plainness of speech, dress, and demeanour ; but on 
the contrary, have derived great satisfaction from 
their faithfulness herein. 

tichard Andrews, being brought low with the 
sickness of which he died, was under great condem- 
nation on account of his departure from plainness 
of dress, particularly expressing his sorrow therefor, 
and promising, if it should please the Lord to raise 
him up and prolong his days, he would be more 
faithful, and follow the best examples and the 
strictest way of living among faithful Friends. 

Mary Post, said to one of her friends who in- 
dulzed in finery and gay apparel: “What signify 
these fine things thou hast on? They will not carry 
thee toheaven.” Her friend replied : “ Pride is not 
in the things—it is in the heart.” “But,” said 
Mary, “if your minds were not proud you would 
not wear them.” 

Ann Knight, when near the close of life, re- 
marked: “I once thought I would like to dress as 
others do—but now it is all done away—I have no 
desire for it;” adding—“I am very sorry to see 
some of my relations running into deviations in 
dress and language; they will find that it will not 
bring peace of mind.’ She entreated two of her 
brothers to fear the Lord, and keep to plainness in 
their speech and apparel, saying: “If you do not, 
it will bring a burden upon your minds.” 

Ann Hughes, a short time before her death, 
said: “I have often thought upon the folly of 
fashionable dressing, but 1 never saw so plainly the 
foolishness of it as L now do.” 

Sarah Featherstone, among other dying sayings, 
remarked ; “QO, the abominable pride of this world. 
There are some amongst us who can take liberty 
to fashion themselves in many things like the world, 
both in dress and other things. But the christian’s 
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life is another thing. This is not the adorning we 
are to put on; for if the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the wicked and the ungodly appear ?” 

Ann Crowley, shortly before her close, said: “T) 
was visited by the Spirit of Christ, long before this | 
illness, and felt great uneasiness in wearing gay 
apparel, and also in using the plural language to| 
one person, and found it difficult to take up the 
cross in these respects; but when I did, my peace 
and satisfaction were great.” 

Hannah Maria Miles observed: “I am very 
unwell, and believe I shall not recover. I should 
not mind it if I had spent my time better. I have} 
seen enough of this world not to wish to live any 
longer in it, if I had true peace of mind. I have 
given way to many hurtful things—such as not 
dressing as consistently as I ought, and reading im- 
proper books, which, if they had no other bad ten- 
dency, take up that time which might be better em- 
ployed. I sincerely hope our family may be care- 
ful to avoid these hurtful and hindering things, and | 
not put off the great work until sickness comes.” 

Lydia 8. Rogers, while on her death-bed, had 
one of her ruflied dresses put upon her. The sight 
of these useless ornaments affected her much, and 
she desired a pair of scissors to be brought, and had 
them cut off, saying: “ Ah! these rufiles illy become 
dying hands.” She also requested that some orna- 
mental articles of her dress might be burned, ob- 
serving : “ They will be useful to no one. 


Finery is 
indeed a great burden.” 


Daniel Bowley, when near his end, remarked : | 
“How often have some of us been raised as it were | 


from death. We should often think of this, and 
how we have answered the kind intention. It may 
not be so again. The next time may be the last. 


Then do let us begin to prepare and do everything | 
I believe plainness of dress | 


that is required of us. 
is. We are indeed a chosen people, and what may 
not be wrong in others, is so in us. 
dress is a hedge about us. The world is not then 
seeking ourcompany. Remember what our Saviour 
said ; ‘ Whosoever denieth me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father who is heaven.’ ”’ 

Anna Maria Boyce, gives the following striking 


testimony, viz.: “I have thought much during my | 
sickness, of my dear young friends, on account of | 


dress and address; believing there never was a 
time when the love of dress prevailed more among 
young Friends than at the present day. Is it not 
sorrowfully the case, that many of you can scarcely 
be distinguished as Friends. Oh! my dear Friends ! 
what will your gay dress avail you when cast upon 
a sick-bed and a rolling pillow? I was once one 
of your companions, and joined in the giddy circle. 
I am now confined to a bed of sickness and suffer- 
ing, from which I expect never to arise. I feel it 
my duty to leave this testimony, hoping it may be 
a warning to some to leave all fading, perishable 
enjoyments, and become followers of the dear Son 
of God, who is ever able to save all that come to 
him in sincerity. But a short time must elapse ere 
I shall be laid in the grave. Iam young like you, 
but must be cut off in the bloom of life. 
you may so conduct yourselves in the simplicity of 


Plainness of | 





For “ The Friend.” 
Nineveh. 

At the last meeting of the British Association for 
the advancement of science, held at Chittenham, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson read a paper giving an account 
of the result of the Assyrian discoveries. From the 
printed report of this memoir or lecture, the follow- 
ing paper has been extracted. ‘The anticipations 


— had been formed that these discoveries would 


confirm the truth of the ancient Biblical history, are 
fully realized, and the light which they are likely to 
throw on the learning and language of the Assyrian 
people, exceeds the most sanguine of our expecta- 
tions. 

The language is becoming better understood with 
‘the progress of discovery. The tower of Babel, as 
it has been supposed to be—the Birs Nimroad of 
Babylon, has been opened, its secret chambers pene- 
trated, and from this Temple of the Seven Planets 
—which it is now ascertained to have been—the 
clay tablets containing, no doubt, their astronomical 
records, have been transported to Europe. 

Sir H. Rawlinson began his lecture by describing 
'the early stages of theresearch. He said “there had 
‘been a number of trilingual cuneiform inscriptions 
to work upon; but the alphabet and language in 
which each one of the three versions of these in- 
scriptions was written, were, at the commencement, 
equally unknown. It had been necessary then to 
break soil in the first instance by mere guess-work. 
Three groups of characters had been identified, from 
their relative position, in the ‘ first,’ or Persian 
columns of the tablets of Ecbatana, as representing 
|proper names, and apparently arranged in genea- 
logical succession. It was supposed that these 
characters stood for the names of Hystaspes, Dari- 
us, and Xerxes. This conjecture proved to be the 
true one, and gradually the ancient Persian lan- 
guage was recognized, and rendered intelligible, and 
proved to be closely allied to an ancient form of 
Sanscrit. 


| 


| “Most of the cuneiform inscriptions are trilingual, 
‘in Persian, Assyrian and Chaldean. In fact, it 
| Was not till the Assyrian version of the great Behis- 
‘tun record was obtained, that any real tangible data 
might be said to exist for investigating the Assyrian 
alphabet. A portion of this version was recovered 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1844, the remainder 
in 1846, and from the following year, Assyrian dis- 
covery might be held to commence. An interesting 
account Was now read to the meeting, of the ascent 
of the rock of Behistun, and of the means whereby 
‘the three versions of the records of Darius had been 
successfully copied by the lecturer. It was neces- 
sary, in order to reach the sculptures, to scale in 
\the first place a precipitous mountain to the height 
of 500 feet, and then to stand on the topmost step 
of a ladder placed almost perendicularly against the 
rock, and resting on a foot-ledge 18 inches wide. 
The Assyrian version was inscribed on an overhang- 
ing mass of rock, which the lecturer found it impos- 
sible to reach, and which he therefore copied by the 
aid of a telescope, from a ledge of rock on the op- 


I desire | posite side of the ravine. In order to procure a paper 


cast of the inscription, which could alone be implicitly 


Truth, that when the awful summons shall arrive, | depended on, he was obliged to employ a wild Kurd- 


you may be prepared to receive the answer of, 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’ ” 


liane 

Two kinds of love, divide the whole world into 
two cities : 
lem, the love of the world forms Babylon; there- 
fore, let every one interrogate himself, and ascer- 
tain of which he is a citizen —Augustine, 

niin 

In all thy acquirements, I would have thee re- 

member what a narrow place thou wilt fill at last. 


the love of God constitutes Jerusa-| 


ish boy, whose cat-like agility in passing over the 
smooth surface of the almost perpendicular rock was 
truly marvellous. The insight obtained by the 
\careful analysis of these inscriptions was greatly ex- 
tended, and the results verified by subsequent ex- 
amination of the innumerable records brought to 
light by the excavations. These documents, although 
beset with difficulties, gradually yielded to patient 
investigation. It was found that cunciform writing, 
closely allied to the hieroglyphical expression, had 





{been first introduced into Chaldea, by a Hamite race 
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cognate with the Egyptians ; that the primitive cu-|early legends were written was of the Hamite 
neiform characters, were in fact, like the hieroglyph- | family, having been brought apparently from Ethi- 
ies, mere pictures of natural objects, which, when|opia, through Arabia, by the primitive colonists. 
used alphabetically, possessed a value corresponding |Many of the terms belonging to it, were to ke re- 
with the name of the object represented. As the|cognized in the Galla, the most ancient perhaps of 
primitive race was composed of many tribes, each|the African dialects now available for comparison. 
with its own vocabulary, every natural object had| “ The institution of an Assyrian Empvre, pro- 
many names, and each character many values. This|bably dated from the 13th century, but no records 
confusion was increased in after times when the Se-|of the earlier kings of the line have been found. 
mitic Assyrians adopted the old Hamite system of|Their names and titles were preserved in the brick 
writing. legends ; but the earliest Assyrian document which 
“ A very large portion of the clay tablets deposit- |entered at allinto detail, was aninscription on the cyl- 
ed in the British Museum, were now found to relate |inders, of Tiglath Pileser I. dating from about 1100. 
to this special branch of philology. The science of|B. c. Here was found an account of the conquest 
Assyria, even to the latest times, appeared to have |of Asia Minor and Syria, and the names of about 100 
been recorded in the old Hamite language, which |cities and provinces in those parts. After an 
the lecturer, for the sake of convenience, called |interval of 450 years from this period, the Assyrian 
Chaldaic, and the acquisition of this tongue was an|annals begin to assume the form of continuous his- 
essential part of Assyrian education. Hence the|tory—the wars of the great Sardanapalus in all the 
preparation of a very large number of clementary|countries from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
treatises, for the instruction of the Assyrian youth. |ranean, being chronicled in the most elaborate de- 
Comparative alphabets, that is, explanations, in|tail. It was, however, under the successor of this 
Chaldaicand Assyrian respectively, of the characters | king, about 830 B. c., that the Assyrian arms first 
common to the two languages; extensive bi-lingual|came in contact with the Jews. Jehu, the son of 
vocabularies, grammatical synopses and phrase|Omri, king of Samaria, sent a valuable tribute at 
books, arranged on a plan very closely resembling | this time to the court of Nineveh, in return probably 
the Hamiltonian system, were among the highly in-|for the assistance rendered to Israel in the succes- 
teresting relies of this class, which were now being |sive discomfiture of the formidable kingsof Northern 
subjected to examination, and the knowledge of|Syria, Ben Hadad and Hazael, by the armies of the 
the primitive Chaldaic which was thus acquired} Assyrian monarch. 
would at a future time be used for interpreting the| “Again, in about 750 B. c., under an Assyrian 
independent Chaldaic records. king, whose name was perhaps to be read as Phu- 
“The Historical discoveries that had been made |lukh, and who almost certainly represented the Pul 
were ranked under three heads—the Chaldean the |of Scripture, a second notice occurred of Omri or 
Assyrian, and the Babylonian periods. The Chal-|Samaria, as having paid tribute to Nineveh, in exact 
dean period extended from the earliest dawn of his-|conformity with the scriptural account of the pay- 
tory to the institution of a Semitic empire on the Tigris, |ment of 1000 talents of silver by Menahem to Pul. 
in the 13th century B.c. ‘There are many traces|As the wife of Phulukh or Pul, was also mentioned 
in the inscriptions, of a tradition that the first colo-|under the name of Sammaramit, the lecturer con- 
nists had come from Ethiopia, under the leading of|jectured thatthisroyal pair represented the Bolochus 
a hero, who answered to the Nimrod of scripture,|and Semiramis of the Greeks, with whom the old 
and who was deified in the country as Nergal,—an|dynasty expired about 747 B. c. It further seemed 
explanation thus being afforded of the Biblical|/probable that Semiramis at this period founded 
Ethnic scheme, which described Nimrod as the son|a new dynasty in Babylon, commencing with her 
of Cush, the brother of Misraim. This Nergal was|son Nabonassar,—while a usurper, Tiglath Pileser, 
the god of the chase, and the god of war, and | opened acontemporancous line of royalty at Nineveh. 


being invoked by the kings as their ancestor, the |dant notices of Biblical kings, of Menahem who was 
‘founder of their race.’ He was depicted as a|yet reigning in Samaria in the eighth year of the 
lion, ‘Nergal’ being in primitive Chaldaic ‘ the | Assyrian monarch, of Rezin of Damascus, of Hiram 

























Samaria by Sargon were little more than one tenth 
that number, so in the traditions of the Jews noticed 
by Demetrius under the Sclearidz and throughout 
the Talmud, the great captivity was always at- 
tributed to Sennacherib, and not to Sargon. 

“In regard to Esarhaddon, the son of Senna- 
cherib, it was only necessary to quote his acknow- 
ledgment of having received assistance in the con- 
struction of one of his palaces from Manasseh, king 
of Judea, and also of the valuable notice which was 
left by him of his conquest of Egypt and Ethiopia— 
a notice which supplied a very important blank in 
history, and further showed how many of the pro- 
phecies against Egypt had been fulfilled. Under 
Assur-bani-pal IL., the son of Esarhaddon, the As- 
syrians do not apparently come in contact with the 
Jews. The king warred almost exclusively in 
Babylonia and Susiana; being, moreover, much ad- 
dicted to the chase, and being further occupied in 
building a very splendid palace at Nineveh, from 
which the beautiful marbles lately deposited in the 
British Museum had been excavated. In that palace 
he had likewise amassed a vast collection of clay 
tablets, forming a royal library, recently brought to 
England. ‘They were all more or less injured, but 
the number could not be less than 20,000, and when 
properly deciphered, they would no doubt furnish 
important addition to our knowledge of the ancient 
world.” 

ee ees 


The Sunken Plains of New South Wales. 


The grand valleys by which the Blue Mountains 
and the other sandstone platforms of this part of 
Australia are penctrated, and which long offered an 
insuperable obstacle to the attempts of the most 
enterprising colonists to reach the interior country, 
form the most striking feature in the geology of 
New South Wales. ‘They are of grand dimensions, 
and bordered by continuous lines of lofty cliffs. It 
is not easy to conceive a more magnificent spectacle 
than is presented to a person walking on the summit 
plains, when, without any notice, he arrives at the 
brink of one of these cliffs, which are so perpendicu- 
lar that he can strike with a stone (as | have tried) 
the trees growing at the depth of between 1000 and 
1500 feet below him. On both hands he sees head- 


and on the opposite side of the valley, often at the 
distance of several miles, he beholds another line 
rising up to the same height with that on which he 


great animal,’ and applied to a lion among beasts | 
and a hero among men; and his other names, Nim- 
rod and Aria, had thesame ornearly thesame signifi- | 
cation. 

“ A nominal list was exhibited of fifteen kings 
belonging to the primitive Chaldean race. This! 
line of kings began probably to reign in the 234d | 
century B. ¢. and continued in power to the 13th| 
century B. c., when it gave way to the Semitic, who | 
established their seat of empire at Nineveh. A king, 
Kudur, of this line, who reigned about 1950, B. c. 
was pointed out as the probable representative of| 
Chedorlaomer of Seripture; his distinctive epi- 
thet being the ‘Ravager of the West,’ in allu- 
sion apparently to the famous Syrian campaign, in 
Which, according to Genesis, he was defeated by | 





Abraham. The lecturer had that day received | 
from a fricnd at Bagdad, the impression of a seal, | 
which proved to have been the signet ring of one of | 
those early monarchs Durri galazu, and which) 
stated the owner to have been the son of another 
king, of the line Purna puriyas, no previous evi- 


of 'T'yre, and others. Tiglath Pileser might be sup-|stands, and formed of the same horizontal strata of 
posed to have been succeeded by his son Shalman-|pale sandstone. The bottom of these valleys is 
eser, in about 729 B.c. This king then attacked | moderately level, and the fall of the rivers flowing 
Hoshea, and laid seige to Samaria, in 724 B.c., but|in them, according to Sir T. Mitchell, is gentle. The 
lost his throne to another usurper, Sargon, before the|main valleys often send into the platform great bay- 
city fell. Sargon’s first exploit, in 721, was to bring|like arms, which expand at their upper ends; and 
the siege to a close; and a detailed account is found |on the other hand, the platform often sends promon- 
in his annals, of the carrying away of the ten tribes| tories into the valley, and even leaves in them great 
into captivity. His wars also with Merodach Bal-|almost insulated masses. So continuous are the 
adan, king of Babylon, were described at great length, | bounding lines of cliffs, that to descend into some of 
and scores of sctiptural names were to be recognized | these valleys it is necessary to go round twenty 
in the copious annals engraved on the walls of his}miles, and into others the surveyors have only lately 
palace at Kharsabad. Of still greater interest, how-|penetrated, and the colonists have not yet been 
ever, were the annals of Sennacherib, the son and} able to drive in their cattle. But the most remarka- 


| 
was further regarded as a real historic personage, |In the annals of Tiglath Pileser there were ei beyond headland of the receding line of cliff, 





‘successor of Sargon, who ascended the throne inj ble point of structure in these valleys, is, that al- 


702 n.c. In these annals, which have been litho-|though several miles wide in their upper parts, they 
graphed from the famous cylinder of Sennacherib, | generally contract towards their mouths to such a 
that king gives an account of his campaign against |degree as to become impassable. ‘The Surveyor- 
Hezekiah, king of Judea, and of his battles with the| general, Sir ‘I. Mitchell, in vain endeavoured, tirst 
Egyptians and Ethiopians. Notwithstanding ajon foot and then by crawling between the great fal- 
strong colouring in favour of the Assyrians, the|len fragments of sandstone, to ascend through the 
events recorded are substantially the same as those! gorge by which the river Grose joins the Nepean ; 


dence being extant of the relationship of the two! described in the 18th chapterof 2d Kings. Hezekiah 
kings, though many inscriptions had been found of} paid a heavy tribute to Sennacherib, but Jerusalem, 
each of them. It was thus each successive relic though hardly pressed, was not taken. As the cap- 
extended historical discovery and confirmed pre- 
vious suppositions. ‘The language in which all the 





yet the valley of the Grose in its upper part, as | 
Isaw, forms a magnificent basin some miles in width, 
and ison all sidessurrounded by cliffs, the summits of 





tives on this occasion were stated at 200,150 souls,| which are believed to be nowhere less than 3000 
while the prisoners in the previous desolation of feet above the level of the sea. When cattle are 
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driven into the valley of the Wolgan by a path|Spain and Mexico has been definitely settled. In Russia, |joined the hostile tribes west of them, and another cam- 
(which I descended,) partly cut by the colonists, |Commerce and manufactures are entered into to an ex-|paign is anticipated. 
they cannot escape ; for this valley isin every other tent never before known, and the late harvest proved a| California.—On the 14th the steamer George Law ar- 
a ; on ; bountiful one. The custom-house at St. Petersburg is|}rived at New York, with the San Francisco mails of 
part surrounded by perpendicular cliffs, and eight | overwhelmed with business. The number of travellers|Eighth mo. 20th. She connected at Aspinwall with the 
miles lower down, it contracts from an average |from St. Petersburg to Moscow, in the Sixth month, was|steamship John L. Stephens, which brought down to 
width of half-a-mile, to a mere chasm impassable to |one hundred and fifty thousand, and was likely to exceed | Panama nearly two millions in gold and upwards of 500 
man or beast. Sir T. Mitchell states that the creat |*"° hundred thousand in the Seventh month. . There passengers. The George Law brought $1,600,000 in gold 
Row of dni} hiaw. elite lt fae Aemmaieen aes were many British, German, and French visitors in Rus- on freight. On the 7th ult. Judge Terry was uncon- 
valley of the Vor river, i ne neeny sia, from the curiosity to witness the real internal con-| ditionally released by the Vigilance Committee. On the 
tracts where it unites with the Nepean, into a gorge | dition of the country. Public improvements and free|18th, the committee had a grand review and parade, 
2200 yards wide and about 1000 feet deep. Other |trade are the principal topics discussed in the Russian|when their entire force, numbering between 4,000 and 
similar cases might have been added.—Darwin’s we 5,000 well-appointed troops, was under arms. The com- 
aie minal Liverpool Markets——Cotton was firm, with sales of New | mittee had not officially disbanded, but it was understood 
Geological Observations. a Orleans, fair, at 7}d.; middling, 63d. "The sales of the|that their functions had ceased for the present. The 
ss ee % previous five days exceeded 55,000 bales. Breadstuffs | several companies were, however, to retain their arms and 
W isdom allows nothing to be good that will not) were in limited demand. Philadelphia and Baltimore | maintain their organization, so as to be ready to act in 
be so forever ; no man to be happy, but he that}fiour, 30s. a 32s. Consols, 947. The cost, to Great}any future emergency. The crops generally throughout 
needs no other happiness than what is within him-|Britain, of the war with Russia, is estimated at eighty |the state were fine. Peaches, melons, &c., were in great 
self; no man to be great or powerful, that is not 
master of himself. 

























millions of pounds sterling. abundance and of superior quality, and sold at cheap 
INDIA AND CHINA.—Telegraphic advices have been|rates. Large shipments continue to Australia. The 
received from Calcutta to the 17th, and Bombay to the] total export of gold from San Francisco for the seven last 
20th of Seventh month. The heir to the Burman|months, was thirty millions. Murders and robberies 
throne had been assassinated. The indigo crop of Ben-|continue to be numerous in the interior. On the 12th 
galisinjured. From China, Hong Kong dates to Seventh | ult., the Cramptonville stage, on its road to Marysville, 
mo. 10th had been received. The insurrection was still | full of passengers and $100,000 in treasure, was attacked 
making progress. by six mounted robbers. Forty shots were exchanged, 
HAVANA.—The Havana papers give detailed reports}|and the coach completely riddled. One woman was 
of the ravages of the late hurricane, which, in certain| killed and several other passengers severely wounded. 
parts of the island, especially at Sagua la Grande, caused] The robbers were finally compelled to retreat without 
great destruction of property, afloat and ashore. The the expected booty. 
gale commenced on tie 27th, reached its height on the| New York.—Mortality last week, 476. 
28th, and moderated on the 29th. At Sagua, six American] Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 225. 
and one English vessel went ashore—crews saved,| Miscellaneous—The Cotton and Rice Crops.—The year’s 
vessels a total loss. The lighthouse at Cardenas was|crop of uplands is stated to be 3,480,000 bales, and long 
= = swept away, and here, as at Mantanzas and Sagua, much | cotton, 44,500 bales. The crop of rice is 171,000 tierces. 
Among the many accounts reaching us from) damage vied done to the —. The yellow fever is re- ae . ponent nrc antt sae ran — 
ie a i ao a¢ag\ported to be on the decline, no new cases having oc-|state that the crops have been ruined throughout the 
Kansas through the public papers, of the seep ob canal since the hurricane. state by the soaked drought. The supply of drinking 
c mmitted by the pro-slavery party, Was one Te! UNITED STATES.—Kansas.—Gov. Geary arrived at| ¥#ter is failing, and in many sections the cattle are dy- 
specting the breaking up of the Boarding School and | 5.15.5 City. Missouri, on the Sth inst.. on his way to| ing for want of water. 
farm establishment in that territory, not far from|the territory.’ He there conferred with Gov. Price, of| , 2”glish Surnames.—The Register General estimates 
Westport, Missouri, conducted for many years by| Missouri, respecting the troubles in the territory, and that there are nearly 40,000 surnames In England. 
Friends, and under the charge of Indiana, Ohio|the transit of immigrants through the public highways Among them, there are 51,000 families bearing the name 
1B: | : “2 vearly etines It had as bee of the state, which of late had been closed to persons of Smith, and 51,000 that of Jones. The Smiths and 
and Daitimore yearly meet ele aad long been| on the free states : Gov. Geary advocating the univer- | Joneses alone are supposed to include about a million of 
contributing to the literary instruction, and improve-| ..) right to travel on any of the national thoroughfares. | t2¢ population. a 
ment in the arts of civilized life, of the Shawnee j from Washington it is stated that further orders have The Incas.—In the interior of Peru there has lately 
tribe of Indians; and we regret to learn by a letter |been transmitted by telegraph to Gov. Geary, to the fol- been discovered a beautiful tunnel under a river, the 
recently received froma Friend in the West, that lowing effect: “If the militia, which previous orders sent work of the old Incas, and a lasting proof of their civili- 
the report, the truth of which we at first doubted, |®¥ Col. Emory, made subject to the requisition of Gen. 
is correct. The writer says: “The Indian settle- 


zation. 
?/Smith, are not sufficient for the exigency, Mr. Marcy The Value of One Vote—One vote in the United 
~ wishes to be notified by telegraph, remarking that the 
ment was sacked a few days ago, and the Friends] insurre: tionary invasion of Kansas by way of Nebraska, 
having charge of it, thought it best to return to/and the subsequent hostile attack on the post-office at 


States Senate annexed Texas to the United States. Han- 
negan, of Indiana, cast that vote. One vote in the In- 
: ; : eG 8e : »| Franklin, and on the dwellings of Titus and Clark, seem 
their homes, leaving the establishment untenanted. . 2 § 
’ 5 to have stimulated to unlawful acts of the same charac- 


diana legislature elected Hannegan to his place in the 
ter on the border of Missouri, and that the President ex- 


Senate. That vote was cast by Madison Marsh, of Stan- 
ton county. Marsh was chosen to the legislature of In- 
diana by one vote. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. pects Gov. Geary to maintain the public peace, and bring Ocean ee oe steamer — ae bee 
EUROPE.—On the 13th inst., the steamship Arabia | punishment all acts of violence or disorder, by whom- sent out by the . 5. government to make soundings I¢ 
Deg th Liverpool dates to the 4th inst, |Soever perpetrated, relying on his energy and discretion the New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph 

end ¢ § c , iver ates e@ 3 5 . ’ A s . y * 5 ln c . , D r * ° 
arrived at Halifax, with Liverpoo! da oe ey St] ind the approved capacity, decision, and coolness of|CO™PSny, between St. Johns, N. F., and Valentia Bay, 
She made the run from Liverpool to Halifax ina littlemore |! — Capachy, ' . . Ireland, arrived : Yueenstown, Cork he 23d ult. 

. , cording he Lond character of Gen. Smith, to prevent or suppress all at-|{T@@2nG, arrivec at Queenstown, Cork, on the 2 ’ 
than eight and a half days. According to the London ‘ a tx Edie diet eee ta en ae ‘The tele-|%aving successfully accomplished the object of her 

:  cnente ck teaain enelant at is empts to kindle civil war in the territory. 1e tele- - 
oy peg es SS ee, Se Saas dispatch from the War Department to Gen. | Y°Y#&®- ™ , . 
ann Geant “th spec Spani h affairs, and ¢ Smith, bears date Sept. 9th, acquainting him that it is Health of New Orleans.—In the week ending Eighth 
| athe emeemaeelanypen ites ster eta apelin ig esalnge seca, © eee Rane eres. Tt 2a . .,|month 31st, 134 deaths occurred, nine being from yellow 
nications are understood to have passed between them the purpose of the President to secure him all the force fever 

ee » anineinentae chanaats is stated |Mecessary to maintain order and suppress insurrection F : : 
of anything but a complimentary character. It is stated |! Sinan aaianiaianen aaa anil | Jews in the Austrian Army.—According to the Allge- 
that the conservatives are arranging their internal dif-|*d that no military operations shall be carried on in en : S e 
os : ; Sat _ ne iit ee ies te Rikic Sia “42 .|meine Zeitung, there are 12,000 Jews in the Austrian 
ferences, with a view to making an attempt to overthrow Kansas otherwise than under his instructions and orders. 5 : : 7 
r et Se heen ae tale : sient Tae: Ce Scetuennines cae : army, of whom more than 500 are officers, surgeons with 
the Palmerston administration. The Queen of Oude re-| Hence he is instructed not to permit the employment of : : aoe ine di 

ined at Southampton, unrecognized by Victoria. The |ilitia or any armed bodies of men unless they have been the rank of officers, and members of the auditing depart- 
mained at Southampton, un e gniz "y ora. 1€ acai . seal tisha enamel f the U A as "! ment. 
Royal family have gone to Scotland. he condition of Att ee ht ~ ot _ re the Unite aa 
the health of the Emperor of the French is much dis- | St We Hitest dates, a large Dody of Missourians remaine ICKEIPTS 
cussed. The Emperor remained at Biarritz, where he |i? Kansas, under the command of D. R. Atchison; they . RECEIPTS. 
intends making a prolonged stay. His malady is said to|!ad control of all the approaches. It was not believed : Received from Jos. W. Sleeper, Md., $2, vol. 29; from 
sn ce eahentnevot Gis spinal marrow, supposed to be in-|they would risk an attack on Lawrence, where the free George Smith, Pa., $4, vols. 29 and 30, and for Abraham 
alae -attne and exertions of the ls -. {state forces. to the number of 1200, were strongly in-| Smith, $4, vols. 29 and 30; from Wm. R. Hazard, N. Y. 
duced by the anxieties and exertions of the last few dumber 1200, were strongly in-]* : : ’ : z ’ 
years. An expedition to explore the Nile was to leave trenched. A despatch from Chicago, says that one hun- $4, vols. 28 and 29; from Benj. Hazard, R. I., $2, vol. 
France on the 10th inst. It has thirty barks and tw 9 [dred free state refugees arrived at St. Louis, on the 11th | 393; from 8. Hobson, agt., O., for Thomas Emmons, $2, vol. 
small steamers, and was furnished with men and means |iust., from Kansas. They were mostly destitute, having 30; from S. Roberts, per E. R., Ind., $2, vol. 29. 
to coutinue the journey by land beyond the head of navi- os all anne Pe ; hey state _ a bei fanilies had | —— 
ation. An earthquake occurred in Algeria on the 21st|"ken refuge at Fort Leavenworth, and bring a report 
"ip by which cee villages were destroyed. In Italy, }that a number of women and children belonging to free 
discontent is spreading. Alarm is manifested in Naples | State families, were killed at Stranger’s Creek, on the 3d 


in consequence of the now ascertained movement of rf Goy. Geary had arrived at Leavenworth, and held 


guaiitabliilaaimie 

As the ministers of Christ are made by Him, 
and are like him, so they beget people into the 
same likeness. ‘To be like Christ, then, is to be 
a christian; and regeneration is the only way to 
the kingdom of God, which we pray for. 
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Diep, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 13th inst., at her 
residence in Germantown, near Philadelphia, Mary 
Hopason, wife of William Hodgson, aged eighty-two 
years. 





a consultation with Gen. Smith. He would proceed to 


t , at Muncy, Lycoming Co., Pennsylvania, on the 
Lawrence in a few days. 


Muratist party. This party has been circulating a pro- : 
gramme or proclamation at Naples, with secreey and morning of the 8th inst., Jesse Haines, a beloved and 
activity. The Madrid papers state that decrees are about Oregon.—After a short cessation, hostilities have again valued minister of the gospel, aged one hundred years 
to appear, dissolving the Cortes, remodeling the Coun-|broken out in northern Oregon, and two battles have lacking six days. 


cil of State, regulating the press, and re-establishing the |Leen foucht between the volunteers and the Indians, in | ~~~~~~~~~~ ~~~ ere 
constitution of 1845. Two hundred prisoners have been which the latter were defeated. The Nez Perces, a large ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
embarked at Barcelona for Cuba. The difficulty betwecn tribe, heretofore peaceable towards the whites, have Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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